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ME D IT AT ID N:,: 



NATOLE VELY, the painter ot 'Meditation,' the 
. picture which we present on the opposite -page, is 
a young Paris artist, and a pupil of M.Signol. 
The .'painting was in the last Salon, where its re- 
markable beauty attracted general attention. • The 
figure is exceedingly graceful, and the draperies 
cleverly arranged. Perhaps, however, to the 
general observer, the. most attractive feature of the work is the 
pretty face of the subject, and its quiet and thoughtful expression 




very happily suggests the meditative ■ tenour of the ■ thoughts. 
The background of- the picture- is formed of rich mediaeval 
tapestries, which are massed in. effect, but add considerably to the 
force of the figure and- its draperies. ' Vely was- represented in the 
Salon of 1874 by an ideal picture, .the subject of which was drawn 
from; Sir Walter Scott's " Bride of Lammermoor," in -illustration 
of the passage, "Already their -lips and their hands had sealed 
their vows." For this picture he was awarded a medal of the 
third class. . 



HENRI REGNAULT 




HERE is a time to die," saith the Scripture. For 
artist and author alike there is a period when 
death seems most to be the robber of a sorrow- 
ing world. When an aged head, heavy with 
years as with laurels, as in the case of Corot, 
is pillowed to its last long rest, Art can but 
sigh assent to the fitting close of a glorious, 
career. When the youthful hand that has just learned to wield the 
inspired pen or magic brush is stayed forever, the world has but to 
mourn over a blighted promise. But for him who is struck down 
in mid career, who has revealed himself the possessor of the glorious 
gift of genius, arid who has unveiled to us some portion of the 
' wonders which his hand is destined to create for us in the future, 
then death comes as a summons to the warrior with the battle half 
fought, to the treasure-seeker with the gold and gems just within 
his eager clasp, to the singer with his sweetest strain half completed 
upon his lips. Thus lost the world Zamacois, Fortuny, and Henri 
Regnault. 

Henri Regnault was born at Paris, in- October^ 1843. His 
father was a member of the French Academy, and became director 
of the government manufactory at Sevres in 1854. Under the em- 
pire the artistic side of the celebrated manufactory of porcelain was 
somewhat neglected, and yet among the decorators might often be 
found artists of real talent. At the epoch of which we write, Troyon 
was numbered among the artists , employed in this branch of the 
works, and it was he who gave to the young Regnault his .first ideas 
of drawing. But at this time the future painter of ' Salome ' was far 
fonder of music than' of drawing. It was hot till some years later 
that his real life-vocation became apparent. While he was at 
school, he covered' his writing-paper and the margins of his books 
with sketches; and often, when a subject for composition was given 
out to the pupils, he would produce a sketch instead of an essay, or 
else would illustrate a meagre abbreviation of the subject with a 
crowd of spirited drawings. He had also leanings towards sculp- 
ture, and while still at school he modelled a horse which was pre- 
served for a long time at Sevres, and possibly is still to be seen 
there. At the age of sixteen he made a series of pen-drawings to 
illustrate the works of Andre Chenier. But in these early produc- 
tions there was scarcely any trace visible of the striking and pecu- 
liar genius which was manifested in his later works. For Regnault 
was beyond all things a colourist. The palette and the canvas 
were necessary to him for the full revelation ot his powers. 

When he left college he devoted himself at once, and earnestly, 
to the study of Art. He studied under MM. Montfort, Lamothe, 
and Cabanel, successively. The first two were mediocrities hardly 
fitted to direct the first manifestations of so unique and powerful 
a talent. As to M. Cabanel, he is well known as one of the most 
gifted of the living historical painters of France. In 1863 Regnault 
competed, but unsuccessfully, for the Prix de Rome. The follow- 
ing year he exhibited two portraits at the Salon, which failed to 
attract any attention from the public. But, encouraged by his 
friends, he tried in 1866, a second time, for the Prix de Rome, and 



succeeded in winning it. The subject given out for the competitors 
was ' Thetis bringing to Achilles the Arms forged by Y u )can.' In 
the picture of Regnault the figure of Thetis was of singular grace 
and elegance, and certain effects of light and combinations of colour 
revealed the peculiar gifts of the young painter. This picture is 
preserved at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It is an interesting study, 
as being the first work wherein Regnault displayed the; actual bent 
of his talent. 

In 1866 he departed for Italy. It is said that he was not deeply 
impressed by the chefs-d'ozuvre of ancient Art. He returned to 
Paris the following year, in order to be present at the Grand Expo- 
sition Universelle. Personally he was represented there merely by 
a panel painted for a dining-room, in collaboration with two other 
artists, Edouard Blanchard and George Claivin. • After the, close 
of the Exposition he returned- to Rome, and shortly after he exe- 
cuted, to order, a series of twenty-seven drawings of Ropian scenes, 
characters, &c, for the serial • publication, the Tour du Monde. 
But the editor found these designs too remarkable to be wasted on 
the pages of a periodical. They were reserved to serve as illustra- 
tions to a large and costly work, the " Rome " of Francis Wey. 
This book is said to give the most faithful and complete picture 
possible of the Eternal City. It became extremely popular, and 
thousands of copies were sold, not only in Europe but in the United 
States. Of its myriad illustrations/ those furnished by Regnault 
are decidedly the most striking. Few have understood, as he did, 
the local character, the intimate side of the Roman people, their 
manners and customs. 

In 1868 he sent to Paris two large pictures, besides some smaller 
works. One of these paintings was exhibited at the Salon of that 
year ; it was a full-length portrait of a lady in crimson velvet, and 
accompanied by a black greyhound. The critics accorded much 
praise to the ease and grace of the figure, the brilliancy of the 
colouring, and to the air of refinement and elegance which pervaded 
the whole. The other picture was the ' Automedon,' a nude youth 
restraining two fiery steeds. The two horses, one black and the 
other of a tawny hue, were .painted with vigour and even with a 
touch of exaggeration. The very strength and boldness of this 
picture half terrified and half bewildered- criticism. 

Late in the year Regnault fell" ill and decided to return home. 
But, when he arrived at Marseilles; he learned the tidings of the 
revolution in Spain, the flight of the queen, and the proclamation 
of a republic. Though still suffering, the prospect of beholding 
the varied and animated scenes of a- Spanish revolution proved an 
irresistible temptation to him, and he departed at once for Spain. 
A few days after his arrival in Madrid, he beheld, the hero of the 
hour, Juan. Prim, passing through the streets on his black horse, 
and followed by a motley and shrieking crowd- That sight was an 
inspiration for the artist. At the Salon of the. following year was 
exhibited his now celebrated equestrian portrait of General Prim, 
which forms to-day one of the gems of the collection of the Luxem- 
bourg. Every visitor to that gallery pauses before that picture. 
Its exhibition was as a revelation to the public, and the fame of 
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Regnault received its first and decisive stamp. The work is truly 
a remarkable one. Pale and slender of form, but fiery-eyed and 
full of energy, the general looks round upon his followers, while 
restraining with vigorous hand the impetuous movements of his 
huge black steed, a noble but untamed creature, with flaming eyes 
and wild, dishevelled mane. In the background passes the revolu- 
tionary mob, a mass tossed and heaving with the fierce excitements 
of the hour. The atmosphere of Spain, the tempest-breath of revo- 
lution, animate the picture. It was received with acclamation, as 
a proof that a new and original genius had just found expression in 
the world of Art. It bears traces of the influence of the great 
Spanish masters, and especially of Velasquez. Regnault had in- 
deed studied the works of this artist with admiration and fidelity, 
as was proved by the copy which he made of the celebrated picture 
of 'The Lances,' otherwise known as 'The Surrender of Breda.' 
This copy was exhibited in Paris in 1 870, and is at present in the 
possession of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

During his stay in Spain, Regnault filled his portfolio with sketches 
of beggars, bull-fighters, peasants, &c. (which drawings are now 
worth their weight in gold) ; he also made an excursion to Tan- 
giers, and was charmed with the white walls, the dazzling blue sky, 
and the radiant atmosphere of Africa. But, in order to fulfil his 
obligations as a pensioner of the Academy, he was forced to return 
to Italy, so as to complete his annual picture within the prescribed 
time. This work, the second of his annual paintings, was the 
' Judith ' which was exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1870. 
The choice of a subject was a bold one. The young artist brought 
himself into direct competition with those great masters who had 
already tried to embody the Jewish heroine. Nor can the attempt 
be said to have succeeded. The composition of the picture was 
singularly defective. The sleeping Holofernes took up two-thirds 
of the canvas, while Judith stood in shadow at one extreme end. 
There was a lack of equilibrium in the group thus arranged. But 
the colouring, and especially that of the figure of Judith, was superb, 
and the painting glowed amid the surrounding canvases like a 
fragment of some gorgeous Oriental fabric. Shortly after the ex- 
hibition of the ' Judith,' Regnault began the picture which, more 
than any other of his works, tended to consolidate his fame, and 
that was his renowned ' Salome.' 

In a preceding article I have told how this work owed its exist- 
ence to a suggestion from Fortuny. It was, in its original state, 
nothing more than a sketch of the picturesque head of a wandering 
gipsy girl, whom Regnault chanced to meet on one of his excur- 
sions into the Roman Campagna. But the strange type of the 
head thus painted captivated the imagination of the artist ; he 
threw around the original personage a weird Oriental atmosphere 
and Oriental surroundings, and the wild gipsy became transformed 
into Herodias the dancer, holding the brazen charger and the knife 
that are to serve for the accomplishment of her unholy wish. I was 
one of the visitors to the Salon of 1870, and well remember the 
sensation caused by this singular and powerful picture, and the 
crowds that pressed and thronged before it. It possessed a pecu- 
liar fascination which was difficult to analyse or to define. Some- 
thing in the audacity of its colouring, in the weird type of its soli- 
tary personage, captivated the eye with an irresistible attraction. 
The canvas glowed with a golden light like that of an autumnal 
sunset, an effect which was heightened by the black frame in which 
the painting was placed. Regnault was bitterly reproached by the 
critics with having used undue means to increase the effect of his 
work, by the employment of the black frame aforesaid. But the 
picture, nevertheless, remained the Art sensation and success of the 
season. 

From a contemporary French criticism, we extract a description 
of this celebrated picture: "Seated on a coffret incrusted with 
ivory, Salome waits. Although she holds on her knees the instru- 
ment of death, although her hand toys absently with the hilt of a 
scimetar, she is without thought, like an animal full of savage grace, 
that knows not that it is at once charming and terrible. There is 
no expression in that head, save something wild in the glance, 
something lascivious in the smile. The abundant hair, dishevelled 
and intentionally excessive, detaches its black mass against a back- 
ground of pale lemon-coloured satin of most dazzling tones. It is 
this dead black which finds its echo in the ebony of the frame. 
The problem here was at once to carry off the carnations which 
remain luminous against that background of pitiless splendour, and 



to assimilate, without brutality, the positive black of the hair with 
all those ambient lights. Regnault has succeeded. Without weak- 
ening the effect of contrast, which is half the picture, he has made 
use of broken tones, attenuated shadings, which bring concord into 
this concert of semitones. Transparent gauzes, illuminated with 
golden reflections, and roses turning to yellow, pass here and there 
over the flesh-tints, and blend them with exquisite skill with the 
brilliant stuff that drapes the background. Nor must we forget in 
what delicate half-tints Regnault has bathed the flesh of his Bohe- 
mian. Under the gauze skirt striped with gold that half veils them, 
her nude legs and dainty feet are covered by an atmosphere of in- 
describable limpidity. Then, too, the execution is everywhere skil- 
ful, supple, incomparable. We know not what the profane will say 
to this picture, but we know that it is, and ever will be, the delight 
of the colourists." 

In the summer of 1870 Regnault fulfilled his cherished dream of 
installing himself at Tangiers. There he painted his ' Execution 
without Judgment under the Moorish Kings of Granada,' a picture 
which is now at the Luxembourg. In this powerful, but in some 
respects revolting work, Regnault has apparently sought to wed 
the utmost richness and brilliancy of colouring to the most painful 
and repulsive of subjects. Erect, on the summit of a white marble 
staircase, stands a Moorish executioner, clad in a long, rose-coloured 
tunic, who has just fulfilled his sinister office, and is gravely wiping 
his bloody scimitar on the skirt of his robe, with the calmly indiffe- 
rent air of a man who has just accomplished some wonted task. 
At his feet lies the victim, a man in sumptuous attire, his limbs 
contracted into the peculiar attitude which it is said is always as- 
sumed by the corpse of a decapitated person. The head has rolled 
down several steps, followed by a stream of blood which spreads 
itself out into a pool of vivid scarlet. In the background glow and 
glitter the fretted and gilded arches of the Alhambra — a dazzling 
background for the sinister action of the principal personage. The 
combination of gold and light and colour, the gay tints of the gar- 
ments of the executioner and of his victim, the contrast between 
the white marble of the stairs and the fearful crimson that floods 
them, the impassive countenance of the Moor and the head already 
bloodless and livid, make up a scene of strange combinations and 
apparent incongruities. This picture was the third of his annual 
contributions from Rome to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, as the pen- 
sioner of that institution. On the following year (the fourth) an 
easel draped with black, surrounded by a laurel-wreath and in- 
scribed with the name of Henri Regnault, took the place of the 
chef-d'ceuvre that should have shone there triumphant. 

When war was declared with Prussia and the first disasters had 
befallen the French arms, Henri Regnault hastened to return to 
France and to offer his services to his countiy. He left Tangiers 
in haste, leaving behind him an unfinished picture which he hoped 
to complete on the return which he expected would not be long de- 
layed. He reached Paris on the 10th of September, and at once 
entered the army. On the 16th of October he enrolled himself in 
the second company of the sixty-ninth battalion. He did his duty 
nobly, and at the fatal battle of Buzenral, on the 19th of January, 
1871, he fell, shot through the head. His body was discovered by 
his comrade Claivin. The funeral, by a strange coincidence, took 
place on the 27th of January, the day on which the news of the 
capitulation of the city became generally known among the luckless 
besieged. A few days earlier — ah! a few days earlier — and that 
life, so rich in promise, so invaluable to the world of Art, might 
have been spared. " Forlorn victim of a cruel time — twenty-one 
years old — no more ! " is the comment of Froude upon the murder 
of Darnley. So may we echo over the grave of this young artist, 
but a few years the senior of the slain prince, " Ovictim of a cruel 
time — twenty-seven years of age — no more ! " 

The career of Henri Regna.ult was as exceptionally brilliant as it 
was brief. He knew none of the pangs and privations that usu- 
ally attend the first steps of the young artist along the pathway to 
fame. Poverty watched not beside his cradle, neither did privation 
guide the first touches of his pencil. Though his fame was swiftly 
acquired, it was founded on an enduring basis. His art has been, 
like that of Fortuny, reproached with its soullessness. In the revel 
of light and colour, it seems that the finer essence of spiritual sig- 
nification has escaped. Only one of his few completed works re- 
veals any depth of thought, and that is his portrait of General Prim. 
His ' Salome ' is purely material. No shadow of the impending 
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tragedy is revealed in the gleaming eyes and sensual lips of his 
Bohemian. One feels that she was christened Salome merely be- 
cause a name was wanted, and the charger and the knife are only 
accessories added to heighten the effect of his half-savage personage. 
There is no human interest in the ghastly 'Execution without 
Judgment.' Such was the one defect in the dazzling genius of 
Regnault ; such is the one gift lacking in the splendid domain of 
the great colourist. 



Of the few completed works left behind by this " wondrous boy 
that perished in his pride," two, as we have before stated, are 
lodged in the Luxembourg, there to await the higher immortality 
of the Louvre. As to the ' Salome,' it is lost to the world. Se- 
cluded in a house wherein no person of any delicacy of feeling 
would ever set foot, the great success and sensation of the Salon 
of 1870 is hidden from all eyes. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



A GLIMPSE AT MODERN ITALIAN ART IN FLORENCE. 




T the time of the Michael Angelo fetes in Flo- 
rence, although many of the studios of the best 
artists were not then arranged for the favourable 
reception of visitors, there was opportunity for 
the study of modern Florentine Art, since seve- 
ral works of merit were exhibited, both in the 
studios and in the exhibition-rooms of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Art, in Via Colonna. 

In the third story of the Accademia di Belle Arti is the studio 
of Prof. Luigi Mussini, the able director of the Institute of Fine 
Arts in Siena, and numbers, as they passed from the halls where 
the assembled works of the great sculptor were in proud array, 
mounted the narrow stairs to examine the paintings recently com- 
pleted by the professor. There were three of them, One was a 
simple peasant-girl, in the dress worn by those of her class in the 
neighbourhood of Siena, but whose face is full of nobility of ex- 
pression. Another, called 'A Summer-Hour,' graceful and skil- 
ful as it is in its representation of a young girl reposing in a 
brook under the shade of trees, is open to the criticism of im- 
probability. Although in the East, among those of tawny skin, a 
scene like this may be frequent, even Actseon himself, chase 
though he might, with all his noble hounds, over Europe and 
America, would hardly succeed, at this epoch, in finding a 
blonde bathing Diana, or alone, or with her nymphs ! The 
nearest approach to success would be, probably, at sunset, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and Adriatic. The third is 
entitled 'The Last Hours of Nero,' The moment represented 
is that described by Suetonius, when Nero, knowing that Gal- 
ba is advancing victoriously, and that the rebellion has tri- 
umphed, rose at night and sought for his friends, but find- 
ing the gates fastened returned to his Sleeping-room, whence, 
meantime, his slave-guards, devastating every thing, had carried 
away the coverlids and the golden box of poison. The emperor's 
despair, the disordered state of the room, the fallen drapery, the 
overthrown tripod, vases of wine, sceptre and crown, the statue 
of Augustus seeming to menace him, the golden Victoiy mock- 
ingly holding towards him a wreath of laurel, the throne of gold 
that he will never occupy again — all are rendered carefully. The 
very table is copied from an ancient Pompeian one, and the acces- 
sories are painted with great faithfulness. 

' Boccaccio repeating one of his Stories !' It is a quaint room, 
frescoed ; an immense chimney, containing, not a fire, but a listening 
youth, in old-time dress, occupies nearly its one side ; and at the 
end of a long dinner-table, upon which are a few glasses, sits Boc- 
caccio, arm upraised, in the full glow of a story told con amore ! 
Around the table, and in different parts of the room, are the home- 
listeners, in most natural attitudes, expressive of laughter and at- 
tention. Even a young child, in high-necked tire, has left its play- 
things on the floor, and with hands clasped together behind, and 
mouth open, listens eagerly to the mirth-inspiring story-teller, 
whose face, expressive of wide thought and talent, as well as of a 
humor hesitating at no coarseness, may well be a faithful represen- 
tation of the famous Italian romancer. 

Such is one of the most impressive paintings remaining in the 
studio of Cav. Prof. Amos Cassioli at Florence, and, in regarding 
it, it seems so real that, almost forgetting that it is a representa- 
tion, we .cannot help feeling that spontaneous sympathy which 
brings a smile to the face, even before one knows what has amused 
others so intensely. We almost seem to hear Boccaccio's hearty 



voice while seeing its effect upon that girl, nearly doubled up with 
laughter ! There are other paintings in the room, perhaps equally 
meriting observation, but it is useless to deny the generally supe- 
rior power of the humorous to excite and hold the attention. 
There is ' Benvenuto Cellini showing the Model of the Perseus to 
Corsimo ; ' ' Galleazzo Sforza in the Mansion of Lorenzo di Medi- 
cis ' (a painting that has already received a premium in an Italian 
exhibition) ; ' Mary Stuart and Rizzio ; ' and a portrait-scene of four 
persons in a garden, the sun shining through the trees, and the 
dog reposing at their feet ; but still we turn back to laugh with the 
merry home-circle of Boccaccio, and the painting remains like a 
sunbeam in our minds for long afterwards. 

Prof. Cassioli, although little known, perhaps, to Americans, 
bears a good reputation among Italians as an historical painter of 
the realistic school. His studio is in the commodious, admira- 
bly-arranged new building of the Societa Artistica, situated on one 
of the wide, new avenues of Florence — the Viale Principe Eugenio. 

In the same building are the studios of some of the best artists 
in Florence. The studio of Prof. Luigi Bechi is rendered invi- 
tingly artistic by rich tapestries and curiosities ; and Signor Vinea's, 
equally rich in arrangement (the head and skin of a lion that died 
in the zoological gardens adorn the floor), had also more to show 
of past than present work, at the time of our visit, with the excep- 
tion of a small painting ordered by Prince Demidoff — a young girl 
in white, reading Faust. 

Signor Tito Conti's rooms are mostly filled with genre paintings. 
His most successful works are of adventure, music, and love. One 
represents a cavalier of two centuries ago, trying the flint of his 
short-gun ; another is a smoker of the same period, equipped with 
riding-boots and spurs, while on the table behind him are cards 
and tankard, awaiting, evidently, the arrival of some jolly com- 
panions ; again we have a scene of card-playing in a tavern, mous- 
quetaires of the Louis XII. period ; and now the subject changes 
to a lady in her boudoir, seated at a piano playing the mandoline, 
while a tall harp in the corner shows the wide scope of her musical 
ability; and here is the 'Presentation of a Page to a Lady,' and 
the boy is so winning that the lady regards him with attention and 
the complacency of dawning love. These last two tell their story 
plainly, but the others are surely bits out of some romance that the 
young-man artist had in his mind, and one cannot help wishing to 
ask more about their meaning, especially as the paintings show 
much talent. 

How much of reform could be effected by Art, is a question to 
which one rarely receives a practical answer, nor had I ever wit- 
nessed an attempt at one until we entered the studio of Prof. Sal- 
vatore Grita. Here is a group in plaster, representing a mother 
and her three children lying amidst broken beams and masonry. 
The figures are life-size and in most natural attitudes, their faces 
and limbs expressing their mortal suffering and fear. Nor are they 
without beauty of face and shape, especially the mother, who has 
evidently vainly striven to save her children. The design of this 
original and skilfully-arranged group is to show the effects of 
bombardment, and consequently the horrors of war. The especial 
scene represented is that of the attack upon Palermo in May, i860, 
and it was the hope of the artist that it would be ordered by that 
city to be placed in one of the public squares. This daring 
sculptor was at work upon a statuette, dedicated, satirically, to 
the "Protectors and Sustainers of Vows contrary to Nature" — a 
poor, disgraced nun is sitting, outcast and helpless, by the road- 



